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A SOCIETY OF NATIONS 

From out the chaos following a war of peoples on 
an unprecedented scale a cosmos of ordered, associ- 
ated peoples has begun to emerge. The hope which 
idealists of an ethical and juridical type have set before 
humanity for generations, yea centuries, has begun to 
take organic political form. That which the visions of 
seers, prayers of priests, sermons of prophets, songs of 
poets, reasoned arguments of sages, and first experi- 
ments of jurists — as at the Hague — could not accom- 
plish, has been brought to pass by the mad ambition 
of a Prussian dynast, the false political philosophy of 
a State-deifying race of North Europe, and civilization's 
stern resistance to a belated attempt to substitute might 
for right, autocracy for democracy throughout the world. 
A peoples' war for liberty has terminated in the will of 
the masses of humanity that the victory won shall not be 
lost by reversion to past theories of national egotism, 
"balance of power," and race or class supremacies. A 
Society of Nations has been pledged, and January 25, 
1919, will hereafter be a "White Stone" day in the his- 
tory of humanity. 

The official record of the Peace Conference, which at 
its second plenary session, committed the nations, large 
and small, now represented at Paris to this epoch- 
marking decision, we publish on later pages, and with 
it the speeches of the men who, by their unity of pur- 
pose and fixedness of will, have done most to make the 
new internationalism a fundamental fact in coming 
history. Later we shall publish the text of the tenta- 



tive constitution of this federation, and in due time, 
after the final form has been drafted and ratified, we 
shall publish it with comment, plus such a record of 
the process of drafting the world's greatest State paper 
as is available. 

The immediate duty of the Advocate is to call at- 
tention to two facts : First, that for many years, indeed 
for several generations, it has been the exponent of 
views respecting processes of federated, international 
action that at last have been made an integral part of a 
world-covenant; and second, that a policy finding its 
ablest exponent in the present head of the American 
Eepublic, is undoubtedly the one which a majority of 
the people of the United States wish to have dominate 
the world henceforth, a few critics of the President in 
the Senate and in the reactionary, subsidized press of 
the country to the contrary notwithstanding. The nation 
which, prior to 1914 and the coming of the great war, 
had steadily, by precept and by example, been excelling 
all others in advocacy of an ordered world and of 
settlement of international disputes by rational, media- 
torial and arbitral processes, and that in its own struc- 
ture of government, devised in 1787, had established a 
modus vivendi, by which the sovereignties of minor 
and major units within the State, when they clashed, 
could be adjusted by the force of public opinion and 
without resort to arms, will not in the year 1919 let its 
will be thwarted by any plottings of politicians or by 
any appeal to the groundlings on the basis of an alleged 
peril to "nationalism." 

If execution of the international organic law, to 
which the nations assembled in Paris already stand 
pledged, demands assumption of duties by the United 
States which will make it a sharer in the will of the 
federated nations, the duties will be lived up to just as 
surely and as effectively as they were when, by the com- 
pulsion of events, the nation associated itself with Ger- 
many's military opponents and sent its virile, vast army 
across the Atlantic. 

By the irony of history many eminent persons now 
most eager to have the United States retire within its 
shell of isolation and avoid all "entangling alliances" 
created to make a permanent peace, during 1914-16 
were the most vociferous and bellicose of clamorers for 
American action in Europe's war. 

Study of the record of the acts of the Supreme Council 
and of the Peace Conference during January shows that 
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under the pressure of personalities as keen for action as 
Presidents Wilson and Clemenceau are and under the 
compulsion of omens as portentous as Eussia's and Ger- 
many's plights — not to mention the insistent clamor of 
the millions of armed men for rapid demobilization — 
much already has been done in the way of creating for 
the new Society of Nations a moral prestige which 
surely will enhearten the Commissioners and induce them 
to go on and consummate the work so well begun. 

The various factions of warring Eussians, socialist 
and anti-socialist, defenders of the old regime and 
champions of the new, have been slow to see that the 
question of Eussia's place in the new federation is one 
that Eussians must settle, and not the Commissioners. 
Until they come to some agreement among themselves 
and clear up the situation from the national standpoint 
they cannot co-operate in functioning internationally 
in the normal and juridical ways of a Society of Na- 
tions. Fortunately latest reports from Eussia indicate 
that the "Moderates" of both groups are drawing to- 
gether and are planning to make agreements that will 
hasten recognition by the Conference. Meantime the 
Commissioners are free to deal with other problems. 

Equally wholesome in its effect has been the warning 
issued to the newly-created governments, born of the 
disintegration of the defeated empires, and also appli- 
cable to some long-established nations with inflated 
notions as to territorial aggrandizement, informing 
them that continuance of feuds and clashes over terri- 
tories while the Conference is studiously investigating 
the justice of their respective claims, will prejudice the 
interests of the contentious peoples. A collective rebuke 
of this kind is one that cuts into the cuticle of the most 
covetous and chauvinistic veteran statesman, not to 
mention a man newly entrusted with championship of 
assumed national interests; and it has been interesting 
to note the immediate calming effect of this admonition 
where it was most needed in Poland and in Jugo-Slavia. 

Most striking of all the policies approved and acted 
upon by the Commissioners, because testing their good 
faith and sincerity at the point of most radical depar- 
ture from all the traditions of procedure following 
settlements after other great wars, has been the 
refusal to transfer Germany's former colonial posses- 
sions to outright ownership and unquestioned control by 
nations that under older standards of statecraft would 
have had good title to them. It is a decision that has 
not pleased Japan, the British dominions in the South 
Pacific, nor France, and it may leave some scars that 
will not soon heal. But it was the only policy that could 
have been followed with any respect for the pledges 



given by all the Powers to President Wilson's platform 
prior to the assembling of the Conference, or with any 
hope of retaining the respect of the public opinion of the 
world outside of governmental circles, especially since 
new evidence of secret understandings as to partition of 
conquered territory by even the most progressive and 
democratic of the Allied nations has been produced. 

The "peace of loot" policy having been made impos- 
sible by the collaboration of President Wilson and 
Premier Lloyd-George; and return of the territory to 
Germany being out of the question, a way out has been 
found in assertion of the principle of trusteeship, 
with choice or assignment of mandatory powers, by 
which, under certain limitations of authority and use of 
privilege for selfish ends, the captured territories will 
be administered for the Society of Nations until 
such time as it decides that there can be home rule or 
that there should be a change in the trustee. Applica- 
tion of this method or process to other territory and to 
other peoples in the Near and Far East, as well as to 
Africa, would go far to settle thorny problems which 
the Conference faces; and the net result would be en- 
hancement of the authority of the Society of Nations 
when it is formed. For the trustees must be watched, 
appeals from their policies and deeds must be made 
easy and quickly heard, and their acts promptly and 
systematically approved or disapproved by the world- 
body. 

Not the least significant trend of the Conference to 
date has been its failure to make the slightest concession 
to the old "balance of power" theory as it formulates 
plans for the future. There has been frank and un- 
mistakable assertion by the five leading Powers which 
won the war that on all points respecting settlement 
with Germany their will is to be dominant; and there 
has been equal candor in letting small pro-ally nations 
and neutral nations know that at least in the fcrmative 
stages of the Conference methods of procedure, details 
of administration, limitations of debate, etc., were not 
to be subjected to obstructionist tactics. The Powers 
that have suffered most in men and treasure during the 
fighting are also suffering most from delays in mobili- 
zation and in settlement of post-war economic policies. 
On the other hand, it is just as apparent that the ulti- 
mate world-authority, as the victors see it, is to be based 
on the will of the entire group of nations assenting to 
the coming program; and the Paris Conference of 1919 
is not to be another 1815 Congress of Vienna, A cen- 
tury of dire results from group competition among 
nations seems to have taught the world international 
co-operation. 
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The substitution of the word "reparation" for "indem- 
nity" in the title of one of the Conference's most impor- 
tant committees, ere it had been many days old, has, as 
yet, not received the comment its significance deserves; 
but it is quite plain that the evidence available, 
gathered by expert economists, social investigators, and 
statisticans, is leading the Conference to an attitude 
toward the defeated Powers, and especially Germany, 
which, while it may not please the "bitter-enders," will 
be justified at the bar of history just as it now commends 
itself to practical statesmen. They realize that a Ger- 
many impoverished cannot become a Germany able to 
make good legitimate claims for reparation to Belgium, 
Prance, and Serbia. Solely on grounds of self-interest 
the Allies must curb their demands for anything like 
an immediate indemnity equalling losses incurred. 

Likewise, it is apparent that the Conference under- 
stands that if there is to be a fair and equitable appor- 
tioning of the financial burdens of the war's costs, 
there must be something like an international stand- 
ardizing of credits and loans, of use of means of trans- 
portation and communication, of wages for workers, of 
child labor, and of administration of all the details of 
government on its economic and social sides. Hence 
the creation of committees and special commissions of 
investigation such as no similar conference of diplomats 
and statesmen ever had aiding it. Quite obviously, facts 
like these, with their implication as to coming action, all 
point to a broadening of the basis on which the Society 
of Nations is to rest and a rooting of it in the ordinary 
life of the working, trading, manufacturing world such 
as it never could get were it solely a political device with 
conventional governmental functions. Capital and labor 
are to have a vital interest in it as well as the political 
servants of the peoples and students of international law. 
It is upon these phases' of the problem that Mr. Tead 
has written suggestively in his article on page 41. 

In very truth, it is to be a "Society of Nations," socia- 
lized under compulsion of the world's pecuniary and 
commissariat necessities, and a time when the whole 
structure of European and American society is impeached 
by the emergence of a popular uprising that chal- 
lenges democracy itself by a call to the banners of 
the proletariat. The highest, deepest, most far-visioned 
political strategy has demanded a democratization of 
diplomacy, statecraft, industry and racial relations if 
the world is to be saved from a class war which threatens 
to make no distinctions between autocracies, constitu- 
tional monarchies and republics, and that hopes by 
revolutionary rather than by evolutionary methods to 
turn ideals into realities. Fortunately the Commis- 
sioners seem to know this, and are acting accordingly. 
They are meeting a great need by a great endeavor. 



AUTHORS, WAR, AND PEACE 

The birthday anniversary of James Russell Lowell 
coincides with that of George Washington, who, 
by the way, had his portrait well limned by Lowell in 
"Under the Old Elm" and in poetic colors that flame 
and burn on the canvas of discriminating character 
analysis. It is in this poem that the Cambridge poet, 
patriot and critic wrote those lines that are the best 
American variant of "Wordsworth's immortal ode on 
"Duty." Said Lowell, having Washington in mind: 

The longer on this earth we live 

And weigh the various qualities of men, 

Seeing how most are fugitive, 

Or fitful gifts, at best, of now and then, 

Wind-wavered corpse-lights, daughters 

of the fen, 
The more we feel the high stern-featured 

beauty 
Of plain devotedness to duty, 
Steadfast and still, nor paid with mortal 

praise, 
But finding amplest recompense 
For life's ungarlanded expense 
In work done squarely and unwasted 

days. 

On this poet's birthday anniversary, under the aus- 
pices of the American Academy of Arts and Letters, in 
the city of New York, there will be the consummation 
of a conference between American and British men of 
letters, the latter it is hoped to be represented by some 
of the greatest of contemporary poets, critics, and his- 
torians. To express gratification that such a form of 
Anglo-American rapprochement has been planned is so 
obvious a privilege and duty that it hardly needs more 
than the noting of the fact. After a succession of visits 
from British commissions of military and naval men, 
captains of industry, clergymen of eminence, educators 
and journalists, it was high time that the makers of 
literature should be welcomed to the United States and 
brought in touch with our own authors, as well as given 
an opportunity to see the republic resolutely adjusting 
itself to tasks of reconstruction. 

Whether any of the visitors are of the dimension of 
the great Victorians, whether British war literature 
has been of a major type, producing anything compar- 
able with the war books of Prance, Belgium, Italy, and 
Russia — these are not queries with point. The essential 
fact is that common inheritors of the great verse of 
Chaucer, Shakespeare, Milton and Tennyson, and the 
majestic prose, of the makers of the King James' Ver- 
sion of the Bible, and of Burke, Ruskin, Newman, and 
Huxley, are to have a chance to fraternize. They can 
conspire how they may together champion humanism in 
a day and generation that having at frightful cost put 
militarism under its feet, is now tempted to exalt utili- 
tarianism. They can agree to tune their songs and 



